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FOR A GOOD CAUSE 


LIBRARIAN is sometimes urged 

by an agent to buy a work because 
the proceeds of the sale will help a good 
cause. 

Now, the cause may indeed be worthy 
and may deservedly command the warm 
personal sympathy and approval of the 
librarian but to allege it as a reason for 
purchasing is to show a misunderstand- 
ing of the principles of library book- 
buying. 

Leading considerations which a libra- 
rian must take into account in buying any 
book are quality (including general ad- 
equacy), suitability to the needs of his 


-— 


particular public, reasonable necessity, 
and price both in relation to the value of 
the material offered and in relation to 
the book budget. On two of these points 
—dquality and value in relation to price— 
understandable differences may exist be- 
tween librarian and agent, though the 
experience and disinterestedness of the 
librarian should usually make his opinion 
the more valuable. On the others— 
suitability, necessity, and relation of price 
to budget—the librarian is the sole 
authority. 

If a book meets all the requirements 
which are met by other similar books that 
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are accepted, and is sold at a conformable 
price, no problem occurs, except when 
price or limited appeal puts a work in the 
luxury class from a budget standpoint— 
an exception which is important. The 
special difficulty arises when the price of 
a book and the value of its contents are 
out of line with each other, either because 
the former is high or the latter is low. 
In any case, the amount of money which 
a library has to spend for books is almost 
always limited, and often very strictly 
or even pitifully. Whenever a library 
buys a book it does not need, or pays an 
excess for a book whose substantial equiv- 
alent can be had for a lower price, it 
deprives itself of funds which would buy 
books that it may need sorely. For the 
public library in particular to expend its 
money as just described, or to buy a book 
which it cannot afford, is to misuse public 
funds and to lay the librarian open to 


legitimate criticism from the taxpayer. 
As to buying books on a basis of the 
causes for which they are sold—this is 
to make the librarian a judge of causes 
which run through all degrees of merit 


and disinterestedness. The difficulties 
arising from such a position appear if one 
pictures the librarian deciding borderline 
cases, or explaining to an agent or to a 
reader that a certain cause is not good 
enough to justify a purchase. Who may 
say that the agent or reader in such an 
instance has not just reason for feeling 
aggrieved? No wise librarian knowingly 
creates a precedent which may rise up to 
plague him later. 

As far as the Subscription Books Com- 
mittee is concerned, much as its individual 
members may sympathize with the pur- 
poses of non-commercial organizations 


whose publications may be reviewed in 
these columns, the only standards which 
it feels that it can safely employ in judg- 
ing sets are familiar ones already men- 
tioned—quality, suitability for various 
uses, and price in relation to the amount 
and value of material offered. The ulti- 
mate decisions of necessity and of price 
in relation to budget it must leave to the 
individual library. To consider causes 
as reasons for purchase would introduce a 
misleading element into reviews, would 
invite fruitless and endless controversy, 
and would be unjust to commercial pub- 
lishers. 

The responsible officials of a group or 
institution devoted to a legitimate public 
object can easily understand the peculiar 
position occupied by a library, especially 
a public library. Knowing it, they are 
unlikely to press for any special considera- 
tion which a library does not extend to 
other publishers. Difficulty is more likely 
to arise from the eagerness of some indi- 
vidual salesman who cannot see why a 
sales argument based on the perhaps out- 
standing merits of a cause, and’ proper 
enough to employ with a private prospect, 
is not acceptable from a library stand- 
point. 

The familiar elementary principles of 
library bookbuying mentioned above are 
not limited, of course, to the non- 
commercial subscription work, nor even 
to subscription works in general. They 
apply to books marketed by any method. 
They are repeated here to emphasize their 
special bearing on the non-commercial 
subscription book, and to serve possibly 
as a convenient statement for placing 
before the salesman who is unfamiliar 
with them. 
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REVIEWS 


The American historical scene; as de- 
picted by Stanley Arthurs, and inter- 
preted by fifty authors. Phila., Univ. 
of Pennsylvania pr., 1935. 30% cm. 
National edition, natural linen with 
morocco backbone, $20; discount to 
libraries, 10%. Delaware edition, full 
leather, $75 ; now sold out. 

This is a collection, in quarto, of fifty- 
five reproductions of historical paintings 
by Stanley M. Arthurs, with a biograph- 
ical sketch by Christian Brinton and a 
portrait of the artist by N. C. Wyeth. 
Accompanying each picture is a comment 
or interpretation by some person of more 
or less eminence. The varied types of 
contributor are suggested by such names 
as Agnes Repplier, Will H. Hays, Karl 
T. Compton, Mrs. B. G. DuPont, and 
James Truslow Adams. 

Mr. Arthurs, whose work first came 
to public attention thirty-six years ago, 
was a pupil of the late Howard Pyle. As 
might be anticipated, his work is marked 
by love of color, painstaking sympathy 
with his subject, and emphasis on his- 
torical detail and factual presentation. 
He is essentially an illustrator whose field 
is the early American scene and whose 
work in consequence has a strong patri- 
otic and romantic appeal. The present 
volume may be described as a “jubilee” 
publication sponsored by a committee of 
the artist’s friends, and published in a 
correspondingly sumptuous format. 

The biographical introduction classifies 
the illustrations as falling under Con- 
quest and settlement, Transportation in 
the early days, and Military. The ar- 
rangement is chronological according to 


—— 


period. Most of the topics are colonial 
and revolutionary, or at least date before 
the 1830’s. Subjects representing later 
times are Lieutenant Rowan taking his 
message to Garcia through a Cuban 
jungle, and an allegorized World war 
battle scene. 

From another standpoint, the pictures 
may be regarded as falling into two gen- 
eral classes—those dealing with scene or 
sentiment, and those portraying historical 
incident. Of the former, examples are 
“The Country Doctor,” “Colonial Post- 
man,” and “Sailor’s Sweetheart.” Among 
the latter occur “Peter Stuyvesant at Fort 
Amsterdam,” ‘“Muhlenberg’s Historic 
Sermon,” and “General Wayne at Fort 
Washington.” 

The text which accompanies the pic- 
tures varies in treatment and quality. It 
ranges from the statement of background 
historical facts to the imaginative or even 
sentimental interpretation. The style is 
usually popular and personal. Though 
not important apart from the book, con- 
tributions seem in general to serve their 
purpose adequately and make agreeable 
reading. Criticism of pictures as art is 
not attempted. 

A table of contents gives the title of 
each picture, followed by the name and a 
biographical note of the author of the 
text. There is no index. 

A noticeable omission is that of a criti- 
cal estimate of the artist’s work. One 
would also welcome notes or a list of the 
places where Mr. Arthurs’s pictures are 
to be found and giving specific references 
to magazines and books in which they 
may have been first published. 
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Nearly one-half the paintings are re- 
produced in color, the remainder being in 
gravure. The reproduction is well-done. 
The text is on a good grade of rag paper. 
The Delaware edition, limited to 100 
numbered copies, contains in each copy 
an original water color by the artist. 


The American historical scene is a con- 
venient, very attractive, representative 
compilation of Mr. Arthurs’s work for 
the library of an art museum or for a Fine 
Arts department. It offers pictures of a 
kind which are in request in many libra- 
ries by students, teachers, amateur actors, 
and commercial artists in search of his- 
torically correct details of costume and 
setting. 


Unfortunately, the price makes the 
volume a luxury publication for most li- 
braries, especially since specimens of the 
artist’s work, though less well reproduced, 
may be found in such sources as the back 
files of Harper’s and Scribner’s (see issue 
of Scribner’s for March 1912), and in the 
Pageant of America which contains eight- 
een small reproductions in half tone. 


The American historical scene is rec- 
ommended for libraries where there is 
an interest in the artist or a need for ex- 
cellent additional picture material of this 
type, and where it can be afforded. It 
would be a desirable gift from some 
friendly individual or group. 


Forward-March! the photographic 
record of America in the World war 
and the post war social upheaval, by 
Frank J. Mackey and Marcus Wilson 
Jernegan, advisory editor. [Ed.2, 
rev.] 2v. The disabled American veter- 
ans of the World war, Department 


Ot 


of Rehabilitation, Chicago, [c1934— 
1935] 496p. fabrikoid $29.50. 


Forward-March! is virtually a photo- 
graphic picture book showing scenes and 
events in the World war in which United 
States troops participated, from train- 
ing camp to German surrender. Supple- 
menting these pictures are views mostly 
of Communist activities in the United 
States together with a few scenes illus- 
trating Fascism. ‘Text consists of leg- 
ends for illustrations, matter reprinted 
or extracted from official reports and 
other sources, statistical articles, unsigned 
contributions setting forth national con- 
ditions, a pronouncing vocabulary of 
proper names, and a bibliography. 

Of the two editors, Mr. Mackey is 
known to librarians as a publisher of 
subscription books, and Dr. Jernegan as 
the author of The American colonies, 
1929, and Laboring and dependent classes 
in colonial America, 1931. 

The purposes of Forward-March! may 
be digested from the Introduction as fol- 
lows: 

1. To be a memento for World war 
veterans. 


2. To give “a clear perception, an un- 
distorted understanding of the World 
war and its aftermath” to those unable 
to take part in it, including the unborn. 
3. To show faithfully through pictures 
“the war as we knew it”—horror, trag- 


edy, supreme courage, and 
pathos. 

4. “To form a background of under- 
standing for the social, political, and eco- 
nomic trends of today and tomorrow.” 
5. “To preserve intact, in picture and 


story,” the important events of “the great- 


comedy, 
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est cataclysm” so as to expose forever the 
actual “ ‘glory and romance’” of war. 

It is further claimed “that every es- 
sential event beginning with the period of 
neutrality, up through the tidal wave of 
social unrest . . . is covered in detail”; 
and it is felt that the facts presented “will 
be instrumental in combating the sub- 
versive doctrines of Communism and 
other insidious foreign propaganda.” 

To these aims and claims may be added 
some others which appear from examina- 
tion of the text, namely: 

1. To win sympathy for the sufferings 
of the disabled veterans. 

2. To sound an alarm against Commu- 
nism. 

3. To warn America of impending future 
wars. 

4. To urge military preparedness. 

Without trying to discuss in detail 
the success with which these many, some- 
what confused, and not always com- 
patible purposes have been accomplished, 
one may say briefly that the first of them 
—to be a memento for veterans—has been 
best carried out. The fact that Forward- 
March! is limited as regards the World 
war to participation by the United States, 
and virtually to the activities of the 
A. E. F., disposes of any claim to present 
an “undistorted understanding” of the 
great conflict or to cover “every essential 
event . . . in detail.” 

The approximately 750 illustrations, 
for which Forward-March! exists, are 
mostly photographs well reproduced in 
half tone. There are also numerous maps 
in black and white and a few war paint- 
ings, not in color. 

Pictures have been taken from many 
sources which are acknowledged on the 


———— 


reverse of the title page. According 
to the Introduction, most of them are 
U. S. Official, and many of them pub- 
lished for the first time. Sources of in- 
dividual pictures are not given; this is 
a striking omission in a record intended 
to be historical. 

From the standpoint of popular and 
veteran interest, photographs seem well 
chosen. Many deal with routine activi- 
ties: embarking, training, marching, rest- 
ing, trench life, mingling with French 
villagers, and the like. Some pictures 
of cars filled with wounded men and 
pictures of crippled hospital cases harrow 
the reader’s sympathies. There are many 
battle views conveying the excitement of 
action, as well as scenes of devastation, 
but the worst horrors have mostly been 
suppressed. One bayoneting in a general 
battle scene, a soldier being gassed, and 
a Communist mob murder were the most 
striking examples noted of the truly grue- 
some. Battlefield dead of the repulsive 
type are not shown. 

The general arrangement of pictures 
is chronological, but there are many ex- 
ceptions, and one feels the lack of a care- 
fully thought-out, underlying and uni- 
fying plan. 

Accompanying each picture is a legend 
consisting usually of a title and ampli- 
fying text. This sometimes simply identi- 
fies or explains. Sometimes it is fanciful 
or suggestive. Sometimes it comments, 
advances a point of view, or aims at stir- 
ring emotions. Sometimes it combines 
several elements, suggesting the confusion 
of purposes elsewhere commented upon. 
The several examples given below illus- 
trate the type of appeal and literary 
style: 
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“THEY ENTER THE DRAMA OF THE AGES. 
168th infantry, coming over the top with 
sacks of hand grenades. Badonviller. 
March 17, 1918.” 
“WE CAME BACK ALIVE. Here we see 
ambulances arriving with wounded Amer- 
ican soldiers at an American field hospital 
in France. Many of our boys never came 
back.” 
“CURTAIN OF NIGHT. Shells burst as 
the files went down the road. As twi- 
light fell, what remained of the divisions 
came out of their shell holes. Belleau 
Wood had been won at a terrific price, 
adding another glorious chapter to Amer- 
ican history.” 
“ ‘wry MOTHER WILL NEVER FIND MY 
GRAVE HERE. ‘Through dense thickets, 
foul with odors—this ground changed 
hands many times—the Americans ad- 
vanced. By Aug. 1, over a million of 
them were in France. America was 
about ready to have an independent army 
of her own.” 
“YOU NEVER CAN TELL when or where a 
shell is going to drop, especially if the 
man behind the gun is inexperienced. 
Years of study and practical experience 
are required for a responsible position. 
Yet America thinks a boy can be taught 
to operate the intricate machinery of artil- 
lery in a few months.” 
“THIS IS FRANCE. A happy scene among 
the Yanks in Billetville—otherwise a 
town where the Yankees found bed and 
board after a fashion. This picture dis- 
closes typical French hospitality which, 
as can be seen, does not forget a little mild 
cheer.” 

Identification of the subjects of photo- 
graphs is often incomplete or lacking, a 
circumstance sometimes understandable 


and inevitable. In 136 views where such 
data might have been expected with ap- 
parent reason, date was indicated for 62, 
place for 92, and organization for 98. 
Date, place, and unit combined appeared 
with 56. 

Of the general text the more important 
sections are: 


“America learns that war can ‘touch 
us.” A survey of events leading up to 


the United States’ entry into the War. 


President Wilson’s address to Con- 
gress, April 2, 1917. 


General Pershing’s final report to the 
Secretary of War. 


“Let’s look at the record,” a statistical 
summary of American participation in 
the War, with figures for the Allied and 
Central powers. 


“The world in revolt,” a presentation 
of Communist activities and dangers, 
largely extracted from the report of the 
Congressional (‘Fish’) committee ap- 
pointed to investigate communistic propa- 
ganda in the U. S., (House Report 2,290, 
71st Cong., 3rd Sess., Jan. 17, 1931). 
W. Z. Foster’s Toward Soviet America 
is also quoted. 


“Shirts of many colors,” chiefly quoted 
from the report of the McCormack- 
Dickstein committee appointed to investi- 
gate Nazi and other propaganda activi- 
ties in the United States (House Report 
153, 74th Cong., Ist Sess., Feb. 15, 
1935). It deals with activities of Fascist 
and Communist groups. 


“Trouble in Mexico,” an unsigned 
article on Mexico as a possible cause of 
war. 


“Another world war looms on the 
horizon,” an unsigned survey of threaten- 
ing world conditions. 


“Europe an armed camp,” a statistical 
survey of Europe’s military strength. 
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“The United States and Japan,” an 
unsigned article warning of Japanese ac- 
tivities. 

“War clouds shadow America,” an un- 
signed article suggesting preparedness for 
possible war with Japan in defense of 
trade rights. 

The most valuable part of the text is 
General Pershing’s report, now out of 
print in separate form though still avail- 
able in volume 1, part 1 of the Report of 
the War Department for 1919 (p.547- 
641), and purchasable from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents for $2.25. 

The statistical matter is useful but is 
also available in other form. 

The original, unsigned articles giving 
surveys of conditions and warning of the 
future lack the breadth, dispassionateness 
and skilled presentation of satisfactory 
historical writing, and suffer perhaps 
from attempts to oversimplify very com- 
plicated subjects. Their tone is highly 
alarmist. 


The “Pronouncing vocabulary of war 
names’ lists about 400 place and personal 
names, chiefly French, and attempts to 
indicate pronunciation by respelling with- 


out diacritical marks. It is not a de- 
pendable guide as may be seen from the 
rendering of Bouillon as “boo-yong” and 
Cantigny as “kon-tee-nee.” 

The Bibliography of 93 items gives au- 
thor, title, publisher, and occasionally date 
for eachentry. The selection is generally 
very good. 

An “Arrangement of Forward-March! 
portfolios (sic)” serves as a confused, 
very inadequate table of contents. There 
is no proper list of illustrations, and no 
index of any kind. 

Compared with the 1934 edition, the 
present work is larger by about forty 


pages of both text and pictures. Many 
old illustrations have been replaced by 
fresh ones, but there has been so much 
rearrangement that the actual amount of 
new material is hard to estimate. It 
seems to be very considerable. 

Legends for the pictures have been ex- 
tensively revised or rewritten with the 
obvious purpose of heightening effect. 
Sometimes the significance of a picture is 
entirely changed; thus, “An impressive 
view of an American Evacuation Hos- 
pital in France” becomes “A ghastly 
white village ...” A rather common- 
place comment on a group of men about 
an organ in a wrecked church is rewrit- 
ten: “Stop it! Under the spell of 
music, the longing of the men for the 
folks at home grew so acute that men be- 
came ill. Familiar melodies tearing at 
their heartstrings could not be endured 
very long.” An armistice scene is de- 
scribed in edition 1, “ ‘Fini la guerre!’ the 
French soldiers are shouting while the 
Yanks are yelling “The big show is 
over! ...’” In edition 2 the same pic- 
ture is entitled “Forced smiles.” ‘Dead 
being buried on the edge of the Bois de 
Consenvoye .. .” receives as caption, 
“The folks at home get ten thousand 
dollars.” 

Physically, Forward-March! is attrac- 
tive. The two large flat volumes are 
tastefully covered with a blue fabric of 
the fabrikoid type, stamped in silver. The 
paper is a heavy, highly calendered stock 
suitable for the reproduction of the half- 
tone illustrations. The binding should 
be adequate for home use but considering 
the weight of the volumes—about six 
pounds each—seems light for library 
wear. 
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Taken altogether, Forward-March! 
seems best regarded as an attractive 
though expensive souvenir for the veteran 
who would freshen his memory of the 
scenes and events of which he was a part. 
Apropos of this use there may be noted a 
commendable absence of rancor towards 
old foes. 

For the library, it is chiefly valuable as 
a collection of war pictures of the kind 
already made familiar by Stallings’ The 
first World war, and by other works. 
From this standpoint, the price seems 
very high considering that a satisfactory 
volume of photographic reprints like that 
by Stallings which offers some 500 pic- 
tures of comparable size, without text, 
can be sold for $3.50 (Simon and Schus- 
ter). It is perhaps accounted for partly 
by the somewhat luxurious format, partly 
by the desire of the Disabled veterans for 
income, and possibly by other reasons. 

Because it adds nothing essential to 
available information, is poorly edited, 
and is sold at what the Committee con- 
siders an excessive price, Forward- 
March! is not recommended for library 
purchase. Librarians desiring a copy are 
advised to try obtaining it as a gift from 
some public spirited donor. 


Funk and Wagnalls new standard 
encyclopedia year book for 1934; 
prepared under the editorial direction 


of Frank H. Vizetelly. N. Y. and 
Lond., Funk & Wagnalls co., 1935. 
544p. cloth $1 ; fabrikoid $1.50. 


This little volume is uniform in size 
and make-up with the Funk and 
Wagnalls New standard encyclopedia re- 
viewed in the Subscription Books Bulle- 
tin, April 1932, and with the 1935 


edition of the same work reviewed else- 
where in the present number. Occasional 
references are made in the yearbook to 
this encyclopedia and to the New stand- 
ard year book of 1932 and of 1933. 

The New standard encyclopedia year 
book for 1934 is based on the New inter- 
national year book for 1934, also pub- 
lished by Funk and Wagnalls. Articles 
have been greatly abridged, more or less 
rewritten, and otherwise re-edited. 

In the frequent rearrangement of its 
material an even greater effort has ap- 
parently been made to simplify the find- 
ing of information, by a liberal use of 
cross references, and by the breaking up 
of large subjects into smaller subjects 
entered under popular titles. For ex- 
ample, information included in the New 
international year book under the one in- 
clusive subject Aeronautics, is, in the 
New standard, divided under the head- 
ings Airplanes, Air races, Airships, Avia- 
tion, and Ballooning. 

It may be noted that at least one sub- 
ject of inquiry—the social effects of 
Prohibition repeal—which is neglected 
in both the Americana annual and the 
New international year book, is discussed 
in the New standard year book under the 
heading Intoxication. 

Statistical and other information ap- 
pears to have the accuracy and up-to- 
dateness which characterize the New 
international year book. 

The New standard year book seems 
adequately bound for a small volume in- 
tended for reasonably careful use. Mar- 
gins are narrow. ‘The print, though 
small, is clear. 

The New standard year book should 
prove an excellent handbook for the 
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private library, for which it is obviously 
intended. The small size of the volume 
and the condensation of information make 
it less desirable for the public library, 
for which it is recommended only where 
one of the more comprehensive yearbooks 
cannot be afforded, or as supplementary 
to them. 


New international year book: a com- 
pendium of the world’s progress for the 
year 1934; ed. by Frank H. Vizetelly. 
lv. N. Y., Funk & Wagnalls co., 
1935. cloth $6.25. 


This is a yearbook of outstanding 
events and of developments in arts and 
sciences which supplements the New in- 
ternational encyclopedia. A _ general 
estimate of its value as compared with 
other similar publications remains as 
given in the Subscription Books Bulletin 
for July 1933. 

As far as could be judged, the editors 
have maintained in this number the high 
standard of accuracy, clearness and com- 
prehensiveness found in the earlier vol- 
umes. The list of associate editors and 
contributors has grown from 60 in the 
Year book for 1932 to 130 in 1934. This 
increase has resulted largely from having 
special contributors, usually a secretary or 
other official, for articles on various re- 
ligious denominations and certain out- 
standing national organizations. 

With the rapid changes in govern- 
mental organization of nations and in 
social adjustments, yearbooks have be- 
come an essential source of condensed data 
intermediate between periodicals and 
histories. Besides giving information 
concerning population, education, foreign 


trade, government, finance and industry, 
etc., in each nation, the New international 
year book notes economic conditions and 
related legislation where these have 
seemed to call for special notice. 

The article on the United States in- 
cludes a list of the independent offices or 
corporations established for the working 
out of administrative functions of the 
national government (the so-called “al- 
phabetic” government), and concise in- 
formation on the activities of a number 
of them. In articles on the states, legis- 
lative and political developments receive 
due attention. 

Biography is confined to that of persons 
who have died during the year. The 
necrology contains paragraph notices for 
322 individuals, and line references to 
longer articles for 122 persons discussed 
in the general alphabet. 

Bibliographies are occasional and un- 
even. Although some of the large sub- 
jects have bibliographies of varying 
lengths, other important subjects have 
none. Thus, Aeronautics has 11 titles; 
Agriculture, entries filling more than a 
column ; Archaeology, nothing ; Architec- 
ture, nothing; Chemistry, nothing except 
a few references in the body of the article; 
Cotton, half a column; Geology, 29 care- 
fully annotated references to books and 
periodical literature besides summaries of 
addresses in the body of the article; 
Medicine and surgery, several references 
to periodical literature ; Music, a column; 
Philology, Modern, most of an eight-page 
article. Allowing for the different re- 
quirements of different subjects, a more 
consistent treatment of so important a de- 
tail as bibliography ought to be possible 
and would be desirable. 
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Users would be helped considerably 
if cross references to long articles con- 
sistently included subheadings as well 
as general headings. Under Bankhead 
Act is found a cross reference to the 17- 
page article, United States. Here, after 
some search, the information is found in 
the section, Congress, under the sub-head, 
Legislation on farm products. The cross 
reference under Bankruptcy is more 
specific and reads, “See United States 
under Congress.” It would be still more 
helpful if sections in long articles were 
numbered and cross references made to 
the numbered sections. 

On some subjects such as Agricultural 
adjustment administration, Drought, 
Federal housing administration, and 
Home owners’ loan corporation, it would 
be more convenient to have articles under 
these headings as in the Americana an- 
nual, than to be referred sometimes to 
several different places or to have no 


reference or entry at all, as in the case of 


the last-named subject. For Federal 
housing administration one is referred to 
Agricultural extension work, which 
barely mentions it. 

The thirty-two full pages of illustra- 
tions include portraits of rulers and 
leaders in various nations, together with 
those of 24 prominent persons who died 
during 1934, 

Subjects of maps are Arabia and the 
Arab states; Chaco Boreal and contigu- 
ous territories; Northern Africa, includ- 
ing Ethiopia; political Europe; Man- 
choukuo and contiguous territories; and 
the Tennessee Valley project. 

A change in mechanical make-up which 
is an improvement is the employment of 
bold-faced type for sub-heads. 


For the smaller library able to afford 
only one work of this type and size, either 
the New international year book or the 
Americana annual is a satisfactory choice. 
Larger libraries will find use for both. 

Recommended. 


New standard encyclopedia of uni- 
versal knowledge; ed. by Frank H. 
Vizetelly. 25v. N. Y. and Lond., 
Funk & Wagnalls co., c1935. illus. 
maps. cloth $5.90 to subscribers to the 
Literary Digest. 


An edition of this encyclopedia pub- 
lished in 1931 was reviewed in the Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin for April 1932, 
p.25. The present reviewer was unable 
to compare the 1935 edition with the 
1931 set, but had access to an edition pub- 
lished in 1934. The contents of the 
1934 and 1935 editions seem identical 
except for a few minor changes to al- 
low for the insertion of certain recent 
items, such as the wrecking of the air- 
ship Macon in February 1935. 

The comments on the 1931 edition 
contained in the earlier review are ap- 
plicable to this edition also, and, for this 
reason, the present review is limited 
largely to a discussion of the more re- 
cent material and its up-to-dateness. The 
material has been brought up to date in 
a very uneven fashion. In most cases, 
information comes down to 1932 or 1933; 
in a few cases, through 1934 and to the 
beginning of 1935. Occasionally, ma- 
terial added seems to have been adapted 
from an earlier edition or from a vol- 
ume of the New standard yearbook with- 
out sufficient editing. For example, the 
article on Air records begins, “The fol- 
lowing are the principal air records es- 
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tablished 1931,” yet we find in it altitude 
records of 1932 and 1933 as well as of 
1931. Under Obituaries are given the 
names of prominent persons who died in 
the year 1932 only. Under American 
literature, the first sentence is, “The year 
1932 was marked by O. H. Cheney’s 
Economic survey of the book industry,” 
followed by a discussion of other books of 
that year. An historical sketch of Ameri- 
can literature follows but is not set off 
from the preceding account. 

The addition of new material is made 
in many cases by inserting additional 
pages numbered and lettered a, b, c, etc., 
to fit into the proper alphabetical places. 

Certain subjects have not been brought 
up to date. For example, under Air mail, 
the latest information given is, “Within 
the United States the postage rate for 
air-mail, for the year 1933, is 8 cents...” 
In the article on Marie Dressler, no men- 
tion is made of her death in July 1934. 
In the article on Detroit, mention is made 
of the “normal college” which has not 
been in existence for several years and 
no mention is made of Wayne university. 
The statement is made that “ferries con- 
nect with the Canadian side,” with no 
mention of the tunnel or the international 
bridge. 

There are a few bibliographies, some 
of which need bringing down to date. 
The latest publication listed in those for 
Airplane and Airship is dated 1929. 

The partial list of editors and collabo- 
rators given in the last volume of the 
set shows the names of many well quali- 
fied to write on their specific subjects. 

The articles are popular and concise, 
with emphasis on topics of present day 
interest. While most are brief and con- 


densed, many others are surprisingly com- 
prehensive for so small a set. 

The New standard encyclopedia of 
universal knowledge is an attractive and 
convenient set for home and desk use. 
Despite the deficiencies noted, it is ex- 
cellent value for the price and, to quote 
from the review of the 1931 edition, “li- 
braries with small book funds will find 
it useful as a supplementary reference 
work.” 

Recommended. 


New universal handbook of necessary 
information for home, school, shop and 
office; practically arranged for ready 
reference by Will H. Johnson; includ- 
ing a new dictionary—on a new plan; 
ed. by William Dodge Lewis and Ed- 
gar Arthur Singer. Phila., Universal 
book and Bible house, John C. Wins- 
ton co., proprietors, c1919-1931. xx, 
1172p. illus. cloth $3; flexible kraft 
$3.75 ; thumb index 50c extra. 


The first 936 pages of this work are 
identical with the Comprehensive edition 
of the Winston simplified dictionary 
which was described in the Subscription 
Books Bulletin for October 1934, p.80, 
and recommended as a good, general, pop- 
ular, small dictionary, especially for the 
junior high school. No reference to the 
relationship of the two works appears in 
the publisher’s advertising for the New 
universal handbook. 

Added material includes forms for 
business and social correspondence, an 
outline of parliamentary law, brief infor- 
mation on business forms and laws, 
weights and measures, facts about govern- 
ment, the Covenant of the League of 
nations, a chronology of the World war, 
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and miscellaneous other brief informa- 
tion. 

The New universal handbook will be 
of value “for home, school, shop, and of- 
fice,” as stated on the title page, but only 
slightly more so than the Winston simpli- 
fied dictionary; comprehensive edition 
that sells at $2. One teacher reports 
that the first part of the Handbook is 
very useful in classroom work with high 
school students, but that reference to the 
latter part is rare. Much of this latter 
part is identical with material in the 
Executive's desk book, reviewed in the 
Subscription Books Bulletin for October 
1934. 

From a library standpoint, the added 
material in the New universal handbook 
should be easily available in other sources, 
and does not justify the difference in cost 
between the Handbook and the Winston 
simplified dictionary; comprehensive edi- 
tion. 

Not recommended for library pur- 
chase. 


A revival of the past ages; costumes, 
accessories, architecture, social life, and 
various activities; comp. and arr. by 
Yvonne Francoise Jossic. v. 1-8. 4817 
Windsor Ave., Phila., H. C. Perle- 
berg, [1932-1935] $6.75 per vol.; 
$135 the set of 20 volumes. 


In this set the publisher purposes to 
“reconstruct, through authentic illustra- 
tions, the history of the human race and 
its cultural activities.” According to the 
prefatory note, “The men and women 
who have preceded us in this world will 
be shown in their most characteristic 
costumes . . . plates with details, acces- 


sories, reproductions of their houses and 
monuments, reconstructions of scenes of 
their daily existence will bring them back 
to life for us. There is here, at last, a 
reference book on the subject of Costume 
History that correlates with the sur- 
roundings.” 

A total of twenty volumes is planned 
for completion by 1938, of which eight 
have already appeared and will be added 
to at the rate of four volumes a year. 
Ultimately the set is to cover prehistoric 
to present times, though not in strictly 
chronological order, as the published 
volumes include: v.1-2, Middle Ages; 
v.3, fourteenth century; v.4, fifteenth 
century ; v.5-6, Pre-Columbian America; 
v.7-8, sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Contents of forthcoming volumes 
have not been announced, except that 
three more are planned to cover America. 

Volumes are in the form of portfolios 
of heavy gray boards with red buckram 
backs and corners. Each portfolio con- 
tains twenty loose plates, 11” x 14” in 
size, of which six are colored. Plates 
are numbered consecutively through the 
eight volumes. Somewhat inconveniently, 
however, these numbers do not appear in 
the same place on each plate. Every vol- 
ume includes a title page with identical 
brief prefatory note on its reverse. The 
statement, in this note, that the series 
will be complete in ten or fifteen volumes 
no longer agrees with the most recently 
announced plans of the publisher. 

Many plates have been made by photo- 
graphing pages on which illustrations 
from various sources have been arranged 
and numbered, together with, in the case 
of volumes 1-4 only, typewritten leg- 
ends. Figures in volumes 5-8 are identi- 
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fied by descriptive notes on the printed 
tables of contents with which these vol- 
umes are supplied, but which are lacking 
in volumes 1-4. 

The typical contents of a volume may 
be indicated by those of volume 4 as fol- 
lows: nine costume plates of which six 
are colored; two plates containing ex- 
amples of painting and sculpture; three 
devoted to architectural works ; four con- 
taining scenes of varied social activities; 
one illustrating means of transportation ; 
and one picturing an assortment of 
articles of daily use. 

Parmentier’s Album historique and 
Jacquemin’s Iconographie générale et 
méthodique du costume du IV au XIX 
siecle, both out-of-print, are among the 
sources most frequently used, though 
Kretschmer’s Die trachten der voelker, 
Hamann’s Geschichte der kunst, Catlin’s 
Manners, customs, and condition of the 
American Indian, and other authoritative 
works have also furnished illustrations. 
Colored plates in volumes 1-4, 7-8 are 
taken exclusively from Jacquemin. Many 
pictures are direct reproductions of mu- 
seum objects or works of architecture. 
In every case, the source is indicated. 

There is no text other than that al- 
ready mentioned. Some of the descrip- 
tive notes, particularly those in the 
American portfolios quoted from Catlin, 
are more satisfactory than others in which 
the original interest of a legend in the 
source work is sacrificed for the sake of 
brevity. For instance, pictures which are 
labeled, on plate 73 of A revival of the 
past ages, merely “Study of a wealthy 
writer” and “Classes” are more inter- 
estingly described in Parmentier as repre- 
senting respectively Froissart composing 


Geen 


his Chronicles and St. Augustine teaching 
rhetoric at Rome. 

The selection of illustrations best cal- 
culated to present in a limited space a 
well-rounded picture of a particular 
period is naturally difficult, and in this 
compilation is not always satisfactory. 
For instance, it is disappointing to find 
in the forty plates devoted to the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, only 
three small illustrations of the French 
stage to represent the theater in an age 
when it contributed so much to the cul- 
tural history of man. It is also disap- 
pointing to find reference to country 
sometimes lacking, as on plate 146, which, 
though it identifies certain figures as 
“A Polish equerry,” “A Moorish 
woman,” “A London merchant,” labels 
certain others simply “A young woman of 
noble blood,” “A young citizen,” or “A 
noblewoman.” ‘The English of the notes 
could be improved occasionally; for ex- 
ample, one does not refer to a “horse 
ride” (plate 65). 

Reproductions are in the main satis- 
factory, though occasional ones such as 
plate 71, taken from Kretschmer and il- 
lustrating articles of daily use, are too 
heavily shaded to permit a satisfactory 
study of details. The color work is 
adequate. 

The careful citation of sources gives 
authority to the work and is suggestive 
for further investigation. 

The portfolios have apparently been 
prepared especially with a view to their 
use in high schools. Large libraries with 
good collections on costume and social 
history will hardly find this set essential, 
though it might well be desirable to save 
wear and tear on more expensive works. 
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For libraries with more limited resources 
in these fields, it will doubtless prove of 
greater use. Fortunately, portfolios may 
be purchased separately. 

The importance of the set for any 
library will depend upon the need for 
such collections of pictorial material. 
With such condition, it is recommended. 


Webster’s elementary dictionary; a 
dictionary for boys and girls. N.Y., 
Am. bk. co., c1935. 739p. illus. $1.20. 
A trademark on the title page reads, 
“A Merriam-Webster.” 


The purpose of this dictionary, as 
stated in the preface, is “to make clear 
the correct meaning and use, and the cor- 
rect spelling and pronunciation, of a se- 
lected vocabulary which comes within 
the range of reading of boys and girls, 
beginning with the early elementary 
grades.” To that end, representative 
books and magazines frequently used by 
boys and girls were read by the editors to 
determine the vocabulary of 38,500 
words, and the definitions were carefully 
prepared and tested according to class- 
room findings of the usage and needs of 
pupils. 

Preceding the dictionary proper are 
clear and full directions on how to use 
the dictionary, and rules for spelling. 

The entries are arranged in one alpha- 
betical list which includes geographical 
and biographical names, abbreviations, 
and some words of foreign origin. Many 
new words, such as dictaphone, Nazi, 
cellophane and television are included. 

The definitions are clear and for the 
most part in simple language. On the 
whole, they seem more formal and some- 


what more difficult than those given in 
the Thorndike-Century junior diction- 
ary (reviewed in Subscription Books Bul- 
letin, April 1935, p.28). On the other 
hand, words are in many cases more 
closely and exactly defined than in the 
latter. One example will illustrate. 
Webster defines apricot as “a fruit that 
looks like a plum in shape and size and 
like a yellow peach in skin, flesh, and 
color. In flavor it is like both a plum 
and a peach,” whereas Thorndike defines 
it as a “pale orange-colored fruit.” 

Illustrative examples are used freely 
to make clear the meaning and use of 
vocabulary words. ‘They are used in 
addition to definitions but not in place of 
definitions as is sometimes done in Thorn- 
dike. 

Phrases such as “in colloquial use,” 
“in music,” “not now used,” etc., are 
used to indicate that a word or a mean- 
ing is limited in some way. In Thorn- 
dike, the simpler phrase, “in common 
talk,” is used instead of “in colloquial 
use.” 

The pronunciation, spelling and syl- 
labication are those used in Webster's 
new international dictionary, second edi- 
tion. A key to pronunciation is given 
in full on the page preceding the body of 
the book and in shorter form at the 
bottom of every odd page. 

The physical make-up of the volume is 
excellent. The binding is durable and 
attractive, the paper is of good quality and 
the appearance of the large page is pleas- 
ing. The words defined stand out dis- 
tinctly in large black-faced type, and are 
well arranged for ease of consultation. 

There are many distinct drawings and 
diagrams in black and white throughout 
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the text which aid materially in making 
clear the definitions. The actual size 
of the animals illustrated is indicated by 
giving the scale of the drawings. There 
are eight full-page plates of excellent 
colored illustrations, to which references 
are made in the text, e.g., under mackerel 
there is the reference, “See the colored 
picture of fishes.” 

An appendix gives lists of states, coun- 
tries and cities with population and other 
statistical information, tables of weights 
and measures, and pronunciation symbols. 

In general, compared with the 
Thorndike-Century junior dictionary, 
Webster is perhaps more suitable for 
older children, and more useful as an in- 
troduction to the larger dictionaries. 
Thorndike is more definitely a first word 
book, is more colloquial in style and in- 
cludes more slang terms. The appearance 
of the page in Webster is clearer and more 
pleasing. Webster has more words 
(38,500) than Thorndike (23,281). 
Both dictionaries would be very useful 
and would supplement each other, as 
many words contained in one are not in 
the other, and the definitions and explana- 
tions of words are different in character. 

Webster's elementary dictionary, 
which is prepared and copyrighted by the 
G. & C. Merriam company, should be 
very valuable for school and home, for the 
public library and for the elementary and 
intermediate school library. It should 
be useful also for adults with limited edu- 
cation and for persons learning the Eng- 
lish language. 

Recommended. 


Webster’s new world dictionary; 
editor-in-chief, Joseph Devlin. Cleve- 


Gite 


land, World syndicate publishing co., 
1935. [c1935] 1146p. frontis. $1.25; 
with thumb index, $1.50. 


This is a small dictionary for desk and 
general use, containing in its vocabulary 
many words not usually found in a work 
of its size, together with a limited amount 
of encyclopedic information. Besides the 
vocabulary it includes a Summary of Eng- 
lish grammar, list of Synonyms and an- 
tonyms, Dictionary of foreign words and 
phrases, Dictionary of commerce and 
law, Abbreviations for governmental 
agencies carrying out policies of the New 
deal, and various other lists and tables. 

A title page note states that “this dic- 
tionary is not published by the original 
publishers of Webster’s dictionary or by 
their successors. The best lexicographers 
have devoted years to making this ac- 
curate and more comprehensive volume. 
It is far in advance of any other for use in 
home, school, and office.” 

In the introduction the claim is made 
that it “contains more useful words than 
any similar volume in the language.” 
The stated policy has been to eliminate 
useless and unnecessary words, and to in- 
clude all necessary ones, foreign words 
common in English usage, and new 
words. 

Opinions may legitimately differ on 
what constitutes a “useful” word. Yet, 
in a small work for popular use, one may 
question including keratogenous, loimog- 
raphy, mastigosis, poimenic, paecilonomy 
and many other terms rarely found out- 
side a treatise for the specialist. 

An unusual number of foreign plants 
and animals are listed. These words 
might be useful for solving crossword 
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puzzles, but for school or office could 
hardly be classed as necessary. 

Contrariwise, one misses many more 
or less recent terms such as airport, audi- 
tion (in radio), cellophane, cosmic rays, 
Dadaism, Heaviside layer, interscholas- 
tic, libido, Pluto (planet), technocracy, 
and tularemia. 

At first glance, entries seem more nu- 
merous than in either Webster's 
secondary-school dictionary or Funk and 
Wagnalls Practical standard dictionary. 
However, this impression is misleading 
as derivatives of the same root are given 
individual entries. For example, zeal, 
zealot, zealousness, etc., are each entered 
separately whereas the Practical stand- 
ard includes them all under zeal. 

Definitions are not always as clear and 
are seldom as complete as those of the 
other two dictionaries just named. They 
are very brief. A number were noted as 
inaccurate or otherwise seriously unsatis- 
factory. Thus, the only definition of 
broadcast (verb) relates to radio; the 
noun is not given. Lily is defined as “a 
plant with bulbous roots and handsome, 
white, wax-like flowers.”” Examples of 
usage are few. 

Pronunciation is shown by phonetic re- 
spelling with diacritical marks. Simpli- 
fication has been sought by using fewer 
characters than ordinary to represent the 
sounds of letters, but with unsatisfactory 
results. For example, the o sounds in 
proj’ect (noun) and project’ (verb) are 
not distinguished, the u sounds in upon 
and unite, nor the initial e sounds in ever 
and event. The French words lingerie, 
enceinte, and ensemble are rendered 
“lang-zhe-ré’,” “ang-sangt’,” and “Aang- 
sang’bl,” respectively. 


Phonetic respelling is not complete for 
every word but is apt to be confined to 
some part of it. The reader must then 
refer to some preceding word or words 
and often to the previous page for the 
pronunciation of the missing syllables. 

Etymology is not given. 

Encyclopedic information is included 
in the main alphabet for mythological 
personages, characters of fiction, organi- 
zations, and places. The selection seems 
erratic and is very incomplete. Thus, 
one finds Ypres but not Argonne, Little 
Eva but not Becky Sharp, Deuteronomy 
but not Isaiah, Kiwanis Club but not the 
D.A.R., and so on. 

Slang terms abound but are not always 
indicated as such. Gold-digger and yegg 
are noted as slang, but stand-patter and 
dirt-cheap go unqualified. 

The binding is of the keratol type, im- 
itating black leather. The sewing is 
adequate, but the covers seem rather light 
for hard usage. 

Although this dictionary contains use- 
ful material, serious defects make it an 
undependable guide. 
mended. 


It is not recom- 





J pw sang? is given to reprint any re- 
view in full, but not to quote any 
review in part except with the permis- 
sion of the American Library Associa- 


tion. No pronouncements made in this 
Bulletin can be considered official pro- 
nouncements of the American Library 
Association. Official pronouncements are 
made so only by formal wote of the 
Executive Board, Council, or member- 
ship of the association. Obviously no 
such action has been secured or sought 
in matters pertaining to the evaluation 
of subscription books. No opinion ex- 
pressed herein can therefore be cited as 
“an official endorsement” of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 
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